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THE ALDINE. 



EAST WIND AND WEST. 

A CHILL, gray mist — one shivering tree, 

When never a green bud waketh ; 
Wild, roclcy crags, where piteously 

The heart of the great sea breaketh ; 
A flash of light, and into the night 

The ill-omened petrel is flying, 
For out of the cloud, to mast and to shroud, 

X can hear the east wind sighing ! 

A warm, soft sky — a blossom-bowed tree, 

A nest in its topmost branches ; 
And ledges of green, a flower-starred lea, 

Bright sands, where the brave ship lauiiches ! 
Far over the blue flies a happy sea-mew , — 

The bows to the billows are drifting. 
And hark ! there's a sound of the glad " outward bound," 

As the west wind a white sail is lifting ! 

: — B. E. Brown. 



THOUGHT TRAVELS. 



It is a stormy day. The children, tired of more 
civilized amusement below stairs, have been on a 
raid to the garret, and have just come down laden 
with spoils. My study table holds one trophy, at 
least, from its dusty and cobwebbed stores, which 
the little revelers have left behind, in their butterfly 
search for pleasure. An old globe, the companion of 
my school-days, yellow and scarred by time, but more 
eloquent now than it could be in the days when it 
came to me an epitome of geographical survey. 

Here, in the heart of every continent but Europe, 
are the great blank spaces which later researches 
have been so industriously filling up. My ancient 
friend, standing over against me in the glow of the 
firelight, has its watery hemisphere rolled unto my 
field of vision, as though, left to itself all these years, 
the north pole had tipped over with the world's 
weight of continents clustering against it; and were 
it not for the taper point of South America (which 
only reaches far enough over this side to throw 
Patagonia into the balance), and Australia, empress 
of islands, lying full in sight among her subjects, 
one might think that the sea had forgotten its 
bounds, and returned again to cover the earth. But 
our bold navigators, cruising among the icebergs, 
discovered, since this chart was made, some solid 
walls of rock about the south pole, showing that 
ages ago the Creator " stretched the line upon it " 
here also. In truth, we might write down names 
enough on the tracery of shore of which they tell 
us, to give it quite an explored look, if the eternal 
desolation reigning there was not better set forth as 
it is pictured here, a waste of water. Australia, too, 
once a bare outline, is yielding up the secrets of her 
domain, and the tide of civilization has swept as far 
inland in proportion to her area, as it has in conti- 
nents much older in the world's history. 

But these " unexplored regions " are dwindling 
fast. They are already too small for the fair, clear 
letters which label them here, and gave such stupen- 
dous license to the dreams of my childhood. What 
a world they made for themselves out of this waste 
material of old map-makers ! Alas for the boys and 
girls of this age ! Is there a quarter of this habita- 
ble earth where a respectable family of giants could 
hide without fear of interviewers } Could a tribe of 
fairies (who were large real-estate owners in my 
time) find refuge now on any island of the sea with- 
out being called upon to state their views on annexa- 
tion, or make arrangements for ceding some one of 
its flowery corners for a coaling station? Even 
sleepy old Asia has taken to railroads and tele- 
graphs ; and the travelers who are overrunning 
Africa, have, by the latest advices, wiped out the 
last of my vast barbaric cities, and will soon have 
that wonder-land paralleled out and labeled as neatly 
as the great foursquare counties of our young States. 
Have not they plucked up the Mountains of the 
Moon by the roots, and pitched them about the 
sources of the Nile, with an utter disregard to that 
far more romantic arrangement of them I find on 
this old globe ? One after another these men come 
back, each with his own assortment of African stories 
and scenery, and forever after, the world must look 
through their eyes, while the children (should any 
be found of that almost extinct phase of humanity) 
must hie them away to those few desolate acres 
around the poles, where, hemmed in by icebergs and 
curtained by night full half the year. Fancy may 
build her palaces and keep her festivals in peace. 

Setting aside this as something the world as well as 
human hearts must outgrow, it is quite as curious to 
trace one's acquaintance with fact. The history of a 



child's gradual exploration of the world we live in, 
would be quite as entertaining as its dreams. Leav- 
ing out of sight the mere words which are some- 
times dignified by the title of geography, we might 
sweep this old globe bare and make a new map for it, 
outlining the continents and their divisions, and 
tracing each mountain chain and river in the order 
they first appeared to us out of their original chaos. 

In such a beginning there is for us all but a little 
spot of land large enough for mother and the cradle. 
Home soon enlarges the horizon of life ; we creep 
to its borders and look over ; field and wood, garden 
path and highway open out into new longings and 
delights. But the world is flat. It always is when 
looked at from cradles. The sky shuts down over it 
like a dome which one might touch by traveling far 
enough. 

But the first earnest question takes us a huge 
stride forward. I think my world must have been 
round from a very early period of my life, for I re- 
member so little of its early flatness, — that delight- 
ful time when childish philosophy takes such rest 
and comfort in its own decisions. 

Where it gained its first dimly traced continents, is 
a fact that memory has let slip. Knowledge pours 
in upon the mind so much faster in those early days 
than when Faith, glad-hearted and open-eyed, has 
been pushed aside to make more room for the judg- 
ment-bar of Reason. The size, weight, color and 
use of the most ordinary objects are to be learned, 
and the little hand is never stretched out or the eyes 
opened without a new or intensified impression from 
the outer world. All the five senses are busy laying 
foundations ; surveying a new country, and learning 
its habits and language with the energy and industry 
of few older explorers. I remember, however, when 
this old globe seemed first to swing out into space, 
as a planet wrapped in its seas and canopied with 
clouds. Then came its girdle of perpetual green at 
the equator, fading out into the dreary whiteness of 
the poles. Night after night, lying down to sleep 
after a sweet nursery prayer, making a hush for seri- 
ous thoughts, a feeling of awe stole over me as I re- 
membered how the great round world was heaving 
silently over, and bringing its hills up against the 
pleasant face of the sun, left him to shine on other 
countries far away. 

A great river or two watered the earth at that day. 
The Amazon came first out of obscurity, and found 
its appointed channel across South America. It was 
a path for the Christopher Columbus of my child- 
hood, a neighbor of ours who navigated the stream 
and opened up a vast field in which my childish 
imagination ran riot. South America had stood en- 
tirely empty up to that time ; but afterward I may 
say it held a monopoly of the animal kingdom, and 
their size, variety and numbers may account in some 
measure for the sparseness of other population. 

It was some time in those early years I found Lon- 
don on the other side of the sea. It came full grown 
into my field of vision in one evening's story. I re- 
member it well ! — our sailor-brother's welcome back 
to the old home, after his first voyage ; the blazing 
fire, the family circle (unbroken then) which gath- 
ered about it to listen to our hero's tale. He had a 
portion for all. Docks, shipping, warehouses and a 
world-wide commerce for the ancient captain who 
came in to hear our sailor " spin his yarn." Mother 
was treated to Westminster Abbey, Hyde Park and a 
sight of the Queen, and father to a visit to the Par- 
liament House. The Tower and the British Museum 
were served up to the boys in snatches, as they could 
get it between the dissertations of their elders, dur- 
ing which, and out of it all, the quiet child who sat 
so wide awake on brother Jack's knee, had time and 
ample rhaterials to build the most marvelous city the 
world ever saw or ever will see. Miles upon miles of 
palaces and castles with " their cloud-capt towers " 
(which bore a striking family resemblance to the ar- 
chitecture of the Arabian Nights) ; ships whose masts 
raked the sky ; vast churches awful in their grandeur 
and loneliness and full of graves, a fact based on 
Jack's vivid description of the " storied urns and ani- 
mated busts " to be found therein. And leading to it 
all, a wonderful bridge where the lord mayor con- 
tinually sat, all in his robes of state, watching the 
city. This last item comes of Whitting^on and his 
Cat, of whom I heard then for the first time ; and he 
had to go into the picture in a very crude state, 
there being no time to question about the new hero 
in such a hubbub of talk. 

But I find now, on looking back, that, with all 
its unreality, the London of that first dream stood 



longer than most of my early fancies. To be sure, it 
had no homes or common people for a long time, or 
much surrounding country. But the time came to 
take kings and warriors down from their pedestals, 
and look at them as men of like passions with our- 
selves. Then the world began to change for me. 
Ah, it is the multitudes who claim our compassion, 
as the years roll on and we see the horizon of Time 
widening out into Eternity ! 

My world is peopling fast. New landscapes, in 
endless vistas, open out into every land. Each 
season gives its yearly illustration to my senses, of 
life in countries I have never seen. The little robin 
on my maple, singing his glad notes of welcome to 
April blossoms of last year, led me away on an or- 
nithological tour of observation, which will take me 
quite around the world before I get through. His 
family connections were large and widespread ; and 
before I traced out his cousinship to one and another 
of varying plumage and title, I fell in with some in- 
teresting acquaintances hailing from Africa. A jour- 
ney with Moffat took me to their home ; and once 
there, Livingston and Baker beckoned me on, until 
weeks have flown by and find me still in the heart of 
that once mysterious continent. I have become as 
familiar with the gorillas and their immediate con- 
nections as I ever wish to be with that portion of 
our family ; and with a vivid picture of the gnats, 
snakes and mosquitoes which have dispossessed the 
fairies of my childhood, I am thankful to gaze on 
the wonders of these once " unexplored regions," 
without leaving my study table and easy chair. 

— Grace Benedict. 



TROUBLESOME SERVANTS OF OLD. 

There seems to prevail an idea, fostered by the 
many publications on the subject, that the " servant- 
girl of the period " is something out of the ordinary 
course of nature — that the ill-temper, the untidiness, 
the carelessness, the general disregard of the inter- 
ests of the employer, which to-day keep their mis- 
tresses in a state of chronic vexation and discourage- 
ment, are something springing out of the habits of 
modern society, and unknown to the generations 
who have preceded us. Meanwhile, it is very possi- 
ble that the servant-girl of to-day is really no worse 
than her predecessor of a century ago, and that the 
kitchen-tyrant of a century ago was no worse than 
her predecessor of a corresponding earlier period. 
Here and there a glimpse comes to us, in the old 
housekeeping books of the notable dames of Eng- 
land, strongly pointing in that direction ; and in a 
work of another country and language, lately fallen 
under notice, we are advised that the state of war 
between the mistress and the maid at least preceded 
the invention of gunpowder, though not of that gun- 
powdery temper which always lies at the bottom of 
the worst difficulties. 

We translate, in illustration, from a chronicle of 
life in Suabia, far back in what we designate as the 
" Middle Ages," a concise picture of the " help " of 
that period ; given, of course, by an employer, and 
therefore requiring a grain of salt in the digesting ; 
but so life-like, that the language might be used, 
with only slight exaggeration, of many a household 
of this day. 

It is the wife of the seneschal of Fichtenbourg, in 
the Suabian Mountains, who sums up her past do- 
mestics in this forcible manner ; and she does so, to 
a new-comer into her service, in recognition of the 
fact that she bears a somewhat hard name in the 
country as a severe • employer and a scolding mis- 
tress. 

"Sit there," she said to Rose ; " I have two words 
to say to thee. Listen well. 

" I know that they say of me that I conduct myself 
badly with my domestics; that I am very violent; 
and that in the space of five years I have changed 
servants twenty times. It is that which they repeat, 
all the country over. But they do not say one word 
of the faults which those servants have displayed. 
I am about to give thee a recital, for illustration. 

"The first, Brigitte — but I will not give thee 
more of their names, because I do not wish to make 
for them any worse reputation than is necessary — 
only to place their faults before thine eyes. Brigitte, 
who, I think, excited my anger the most violently of 
all, was haughty and self-willed, would know every- 
thing better than myself, and was never wrong. 
One day she cooked me an omelette to the point of 
reducing it to charcoal ; and meanwhile such was her 
impudence and obstinacy, that she maintained to 
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me that it was as yellow as gold, and that it would 
be impossible to eat it in any other condition. Upon 
this, the blood mounted a little to my head, and I 
took her to the door ! 

"The second was mean and careless, was never 
content with anything, and always complaining and 
morose. She always presented a figure as if she had 
been moulded out of wormwood. She had always 
some fault to find with her food. She reproached 
me unceasingly for the long duration of her work 
and the small amount of her wages. At last I lost 
patience, and I said to her : ' Wretch, get out of this ! 
— look for some other place where thou canst pro- 
cure more money and less work ! ' 

"The third was laziness personified. I thought 
that I should never live to see the termination of any 
work that she had commenced. When she wiped a 
pot, the moss would have had time to grow at the 
bottom of it. She was too lazy to stoop. When she 
had swept the chamber, she left lying [on the floor] 
the broom and the brush, and passed ten times be- 
fore them without picking them up and putting in 
their places ; it was always myself who was obliged 
to put them in a corner. Every morning she failed 
to wake. I was obliged to repeat the call to her 
more than ten times: 'Come, then! — get up, lazi- 
ness ! ' It seemed almost necessary that the angel 
should come to wake her with his trumpet. I think 
that if I had left her to herself, she would be sleeping 
yet ! Who, then, could be satisfied with such a do- 
mestic? I told her to leave the house; and if she 
was too lazy for that, I would put her out on a wheel- 
barrow. 

"The fourth was a glutton. The cream and the 
butter, the meat and the lard — they were in no more 
safety near her, than in the neighborhood of a cat. 
One day in spring, a Sunday afternoon, I wished to 
go to meet my husband, who was returning from a 
campaign. I was but a little distance from the 
chS.teau, when I turned, and I saw a thick smoke 
issuing from the chimney. I came back immediately, 
and what did I see on entering the kitchen? My 
pearl sat before the fire with a great dish full of 
cooked apples before her. Great Heaven ! — what 
should I have done? I made her leave the house 
with a certain rapidity. Who would have kept a 
creature so untrustworthy, a single night longer? 

" The fifth was dirty. It is true that on Sundays 
and f8te-days she made herself as fine as a peacock ; 
but on work-days she was never covered with any- 
thing else than dirt and rags. If they had stuffed 
her, and then placed her in a field, not a doubt that 
she would have frightened away the birds and that 
even the wild boars would have fled from approach. 
That girl complained to the chevalier, who told me 
that it was entirely improper and dangerous to have 
so terrible an object made the first thing upon which 
those should fix their eyes who came to the chS.teau. 

" The sixth was forgetful, inattentive, and inquieted 
herself very little with my work. She never thought 
of anything; and I was obliged to repeat to her, 
every day, that which she had to do. She broke for 
me more dishes and plates than there were days in 
the year. She left the spoons in the dish-water; 
one day I discovered one in the pig-trough, and one 
of the pigs had entirely broken it. Very soon after, 
she broke me a glass. I heard the crash, and I ran 
at once to the kitchen. But she had had time to 
hide the fragments, and she denied the breaking. I 
searched for a long time without efiect ; but she was 
not yet keen enough for me. She had thrown the 
pieces into the dish-water, whence I drew them out, 
but not without driving a splinter of glass into my 
finger. I fell into a great rage. 'Thou seest,' I ex- 
claimed to her, 'the splinters of glass with which 
thou mightest strangle my pigs ! But before I let 
them swallow thy dirty water and thy broken glass, 
I make thee swallow them thyself! ' She fled. 

"The seventh was as curious and lying as a mag- 
pie. She always listened at the doors. All that 
passed in the house she repeated, and thus occa- 
sioned many quarrels and disputes. If one wished 
to make anything known promptly to all the coun- 
try, nothing else was necessary than to confide it to 
her: one was thus spared the cost of a publication. 
She was a horrible liar, who pleased herself in exag- 
gerating everything and never seemed to be able to 
finish. Meanwhile — Pshaw! Listen ! — there goes 
the bell ! it is for me. I am forced to interrupt my- 
self. I am very sorry. During three entire hours I 
should be able to entertain thee with the charac- 
ters of these girls. We will reserve the rest for to- 
morrow." 



Really it would seem that the old German chroni- 
cler had succeeded in grouping here, nearly all the 
worst faults charged to-day upon what the London 
satirist made a reputation a few years ago by paint- 
ing as the "greatest plague in life," — and that, for 
such a picture to have been drawn so long ago, all 
these faults may have existed and even been notori- 
ous. Later developments have shown the fallacy of 
the old claim that " every generation grows weaker 
and wiser," and that the men of past ages were larger 
in frame and stature than the moderns who pass be- 
fore our eyes : it may be something to the advantage 
of the age, if we can believe that in this particular 
item of domestic trouble and unhappiness, we are no 
worse off than were our remote ancestors of the 
"good old times." — yohn Hay Furness. 



MODERN INGENUOUSNESS. 

An upward glance of a lustrous eye — 

A turn of the head with graceful art — 
A witching motion of small, white hands — 

I looked, — and away had flown my heart. 

An earnest word in a murmured tone — 
A sigh that seemed more than half a tear ; 

I leant me down but to catch the breath, 
And thought — my good angel hovers near. 

Then <he old, old story I told her o'er ; 

But back she started with pretty surprise, 
And these are the words that she uttered low, 

As she modestly dropped her tale-telling eyes : 

" Why, mott ami, who'd have thought of this ? 

I never dreamed of your passion, before ! 
I've one husband already ; and don't you see — 

The law won't allow me to have any more I " 

— Elizabeth A. Davis. 



PRESTER JOHN. 



It was a fine thing to travel in those stay-at-home 
day, before Columbus saw "the dashing, silver flash- 
ing surges of San Salvador," when every explorer 
could tell what stories he pleased without fear of 
being contradicted. Indeed, the more stories they 
told, the more popular they were ; and beside some 
of these narratives, the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments appear rather humdrum and commonplace 
reading. 

Among the mediaeval myths of which every trav- 
eler issued a fresh edition, that of Prester John is 
perhaps the least known to general readers. The 
very name has a sound of empty air, as though it 
were something to conjure with ; and to many, the 
idea of attaching any local habitation to it in the 
shape of a body, has not occurred. But in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, Prester John was 
as veritable a personage as the Czar of all the Rus- 
sias — a sort of semi-civilized, semi-Christian mon- 
arch, who had under him " many Kynges and many 
Yles, and many dyverse folk of dyverse condiciouns." 

In wading through the accounts of this potentate, 
one involuntarily wishes that the writers had been 
taught to spell in their youth ; and that old English 
Munchausen, Sir John Mandevil, knt, is especially 
ingenious in his kaleidoscopic transpositions of the 
alphabet, until the legacy of Cadmus is transformed 
into a hopeless conundrum. But unwearied patience 
sometimes disentangles a few pearls, and the story 
of Prester John is really worth the trouble. 

Some vague and undefined region in the interior 
of, Asia, of no particular latitude and longitude, and 
inhabited by a species of mongrel Tartars, was sup- 
posed to be ruled by a royal priest, or a priestly 
monarch, called Prester John. How the name came 
to him is quaintly told by Mandevil : 

" I trowe that yee know wel y now, and have herd 
saye wherefore this Eraperour is clept Prester John. 
But nathales for hem that knowen not, I schalle seye 
zou the cause. It was somtyme an Emperour there 
that was a worthi and a fuUe noble Prynce, that 
hadde Cristene Knyghtes in his companye, as he 
hathe that is now. So it befelle that he hadde gret 
list for to see the Service in the Chirche among 
Cristen men. And than dured Cristendom beyonde 
the see, alle Turkye, Surrye, Tartaric, Jerusalem, 
Palestyne, Arabye, Halappe, and alle the Lond of 
Egypte. So it befelle that this Emperour came, with 
a Cristene Knyghte with hem, into a Chirche in 
Egypte ; and it was the Saturday in Wyttson woke. 
And the Bishop made ordres. And he beheld, and 
listend the servyse fulle tenty fly. And he askede 
the Cristene Knyghte what men of Degree thie 
scholden ben, that the Prelate had before him. And 



the Knyghte answerde and seyde that thie scholde 
ben Prestes. And than the Emperour seyde that he 
wolde no longer ben clept Kyng ne Emperour, but 
Preest; and that he wolde have the name of the 
first Preest that went out of the Chirche ; and his 
name was John. And so evere more sithens, he is 
clept Prester John." 

The description of Prester John's dominions and 
surroundings is a richly illuminated scroll, or a piece 
of historical tapestry blazing with gold and gems. 
Semi-barbaric magnificence runs riot in this Asiatic 
court ; and from end to end of the fabulous domain, 
miracles stalk abroad in such very open day, that 
surprise only comes when no miracles are recorded ; 
and the king who made silver and gold at Jerusalem 
as plenteous as stones, pales before the gorgeous ex- 
travagance of Prester John. It is perfectly delicious 
to read of the riotous grandeur of this mythical 
kingdom, which is only " not so rich as the Lond of 
the grete Chane " (China) by reason of the mer- 
chants' visits being fewer, on account of the long 
journey and the perils by sea. In that favored Isle 
of Cathay, the traveler declares, " men find every- 
thing that is needful to man — cloth of gold, of silk, 
and spicerie." Man's wants have increased some- 
what since then — he wants a great deal here below, 
and generally wants it a long time. 

In the realm of Prester John, not only were gold 
and silver little accounted of, as in the days of Solo- 
mon, biit precious stones of immense size were made 
into plates, dishes and cups. Other marvels, the 
writer naively says, were "too cumbrous and too 
long to putten in scripture of Bokes." The em- 
peror's palace was so magnificent, that human imag- 
ination could scarcely compass the like. Above the 
chief tower were two round pommels of gold ; and 
in each of them "two carbuncles grete and large, 
that schynen fulle brighte upon the nyght." The 
principal gates of this Aladdin-like palace were of 
sardonyx, with borders and bars of ivory : the win- 
dows in the halls and rooms were of crystal ; some 
of the tables were of emerald, some of amethyst and 
some of gold, full of precious stones. The steps of 
the throne were of onyx, crystal, jasper, amethyst, 
sardonyx, cornelian, and chrysolite, bordered with 
fine gold and set with great oriental pearls and other 
precious stones. The pillars of the rooms were of 
gold and gems ; and carbuncles were so plentiful, 
that they gave " grete lyght upon the nyght to alle 
peple." 

■The lord of all this wealth was a sort of Constan- 
tine the Magnificent ; and when he went into battle, 
there were no banners borne before him, but " three 
Crosses of gold, fine, great, and high, full of precious 
stones, and every one of the Crosses was set in a 
chariot full richly arrayed." Each cross was guarded 
by "ten thousand men of armes, and more than a 
hundred thousand men on foot." " And when there 
is no war, and he rideth in a private manner, then he 
hath borne before him but a Cross of tree, with no 
painting, and with neither gold nor silver, nor pre- 
cious stones : in remembrance that Jesu Christ suf- 
fered Dethe upon a Cros of tree. And he hathe 
borne before him also a platter of gold filled with 
earth, in token that his nobility, and his might, and 
his flesh shall turn to earth. And he hath borne 
before him also a vessel of silver full of noble jewels 
of gold full rich, and of precious stones, in token of 
his lordship, and of his nobility, and of his might." 

Seventy-two kings acknowledged this great em- 
peror as lord ; and these were themselves so mighty 
as to have kings under them. Family relations were 
somewhat complicated between this sovereign and 
the monarch of Cathay; for the chronicler states 
that " this Emperour Prester John takethe alle ways 
to his wif, the Doughtre of the grete Chane ; and the 
grete Chane also in the same wise the Doughtre of 
Prester John. For theise 2 ben the grettest Lordes 
undir the Firmament." 

One of the natural marvels of the country was a 
sea of gravel and sand that ebbed and flowed in 
great waves, like other seas, and was never still in 
any season. Beyond this sea, was terra incognita — 
for it could not be passed by any manner of craft. 
Its lack of water, however, was amiably overlooked 
by the fishes, who took kindly to sand ; and although 
not just the kind and shape found in ordinary seas, 
they were represented as " of right gode tast, and 
delycious to mannes mete." 

Three days' journey from the sea of gravel there 
were great mountains, from which flowed a stream 
that had its origin in Paradise — and this stream was 
full of precious stones without a drop of water. Be- 



